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Foreword  from  the  Executive  Committee 

Again  the  society  has  to  record  the  loss  of  the  services  of  a  highly 
valued  secretary.  Three  years  ago  Miss  Mclntire  left  us,  after  or¬ 
ganizing  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly  increase  its  efficiency. 
Last  summer  Miss  Green,  after  a  short  period  of  enthusiastic  labor, 
felt  it  necessary  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  we  were 
once  more  without  a  regular  executive  officer.  But  there  was  no 
let  up  in  the  work,  and  the  results  of  the  work  of  these  former  secre¬ 
taries  were  shown  in  the  office  itself  in  that  it  was  not  found  necessa¬ 
ry  to  look  outside  for  a  secretary.  The  assistant  secretary,  Miss 
Osborne,  was  chosen  for  that  office.  Of  the  wisdom  of  the  action 
let  her  report  speak.  The  Directors  feel  that  no  mistake  has  been 
made.  At  the  same  time,  Miss  Brown,  the  agent,  took  the  place  of 
assistant  secretary  in  which  position  she  gives  entire  satisfaction. 
Miss  Pingree  is  now  agent.  She  comes  fresh  from  college  and  has 
taken  up  her  new  work  with  intelligent  interest.  The  work  of  our 
stenographer,  Miss  Patterson,  has  also  broadened  so  that  it  has 
come  to  include  much  more  than  is  generally  implied  in  the  position. 
The  directors  have  felt  compelled  to  recognize  the  increased  value 
of  her  services. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  office  is  such  that 
the  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  overwork. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary 

What  are  you  going  to  do,  my  brother  men,  for  this  higher  side  of 
human  life?  What  contributions  are  you  going  to  make  of  your 
strength,  your  time,  your  influence,  your  money,  yourself  —  To  make 
a  cleaner,  fuller,  happier,  larger,  nobler  life  possible  for  some  of 
your  fellowmen? — Henry  Vati  Dyke. 

This  is  the  question  our  neighbors  are  asking  us  and  we  are  asking 
our  neighbors.  All  over  the  country  we  see  signs  of  an  awakened 
conscience,  or  we  might  say  a  broadening  consciousness  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  regard  to  our  fellowmen.  To  quote  from  a  recent 
article  by  Dr.  Crothers,  “In  all  generations,  there  have  been  persons 
who  did  their  duty  according  to  their  lights.  But  in  these  days  it 
happens  that  a  new  set  of  lights  has  been  turned  on  suddenly,  and 

we  all  see  more  duties  that  we  had  bargained  for . There  are 

those  now  living  who  can  remember  when  almost  anyone  could  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  considered  a  good  citizen  and  neighbor.  All 
one  had  to  do  was  to  attend  to  one’s  own  affairs  and  keep  within  the 
law.  He  would  then  be  respected  by  all,  and  would  deserve  the  most 
eulogistic  epitaph  when  he  came  to  die. 

But  now  all  such  satisfactions  are  denied.  To  be  a  good  citizen 
you  must  put  your  mind  on  the  job,  and  it  is  no  easy  one.  You  must 
be  up  and  doing.” 

That  Salem  is  sharing  in  this  general  awakening  is  evidenced  by 
the  activities  of  the  Civic  League  (particularly  in  its  appointment  of 
the  City  Plans  Commission),  the  Board  of  Trade  with  its  Charities 
Endorsement  Committee,  the  New  Charter  Association,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  own  work  in  the  Associated  Charities  broadens  and  develops 
each  year,  reaching  out  ever  farther  along  the  lines  of  service,  of  pre¬ 
vention,  of  reform,  of  housing,  of  whatever  makes  for  a  cleaner,  hap¬ 
pier,  better  city. 

Our  activities  of  the  past  year  can  best  be  described  perhaps  by 
some  concrete  examples  from  our  daily  work  during  that  time. 

The  City  Marshall  brought  to  our  office  one  day  a  fifteen  year  old 
boy,  lured  away  from  home  by  a  man  who  promised  to  get  him  work. 
The  two  finally  landed  in  Salem,  where  the  man  was  arrested  both  for 
drunkenness  and  for  the  theft  of  the  horse  and  carriage  in  which 
they  had  driven  from  Boston.  This  left  the  boy  stranded,  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  city  without  a  cent.  He  willingly  gave  us  his  sister’s 
address,  with  whom  we  communicated  by  telephone.  She  said  she 
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would  be  glad  to  pay  the  lad’s  carfare  if  we  could  send  him  home. 
We  bought  his  ticket,  started  him  on  his  homeward  trip  that  night 
and  within  two  days  received  a  very  grateful  letter  from  his  family 
with  a  money  order  covering  the  amount  we  had  expended.  Was  not 
the  time  and  effort  well  worth  while? 

Not  long  ago,  we  were  asked  if  we  could  provide  a  home  for  a 
ten  year  old  boy.  Someone  who  would  take  him  for  love  rather  than 
money.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  matter  we  found  that  the  lad’s 
parents  had  separated,  that  the  man  had  gradually  relieved  himself 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  other  children,  until  only  this  youngest 
boy  remained  with  him  and  now  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  saying 
that  as  . he  worked  all  day  the  boy  was  left  to  do  as  he  pleased  and 
that  moreover  his  weekly  earnings,  $8-9,  were  sufficient  only  for 
himself.  In  vain  did  we  endeavor  to  develop  some  feeling  of  father¬ 
hood  within  him.  It  was  only  too  evident  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  burdened  morally  or  financially.  We  enlisted  the  services  of  a 
children’s  society,  which  promised  to  find  the  boy  a  good  home,  if 
the  father  would  pay  the  board.  All  other  means  failing,  we 
brought  the  man  into  court  on  a  charge  of  non-support  where 
he  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  each  week  for  the  child’s 
board.  The  result  is,  the  lad  is  in  a  comfortable  home,  well  cared 
for,  and  the  father  is  paying  the  required  amount  regularly.  Is  this 
not  better  than  having  the  child  dependent  upon  the  state  and  the 
father  free  from  all  parental  responsibilities? 

Or  again,  a  deserted  wife  came  to  us  for  advice  and  help.  She  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  keep  her  family  of  five  together  and 
off  the  roll  of  the  city’s  poor.  She  had  taken  out  a  warrant  for  her 
husband’s  arrest  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Temporary  aid  was  given  and  the  woman  went  out  to  work  by  the 
hour.  Kvery  day  we  expected  to  see  the  man  return,  but  weeks  passed 
with  no  word  from  him.  The  need  for  a  permanent  plan  was  very 
evident.  The  mother  was  wearing  herself  out ;  the  oldest  girl  was 
becoming  unmanageable  and  the  second  one  bade  fair  to  become  an 
habitual  truant.  After  days  of  effort  we  persuaded  the  mother  to 
give  up  most  of  her  outside  work  and  to  allow  the  oldest  daughter 
to  take  a  six  month’s  course  in  an  excellent  training  school  where 
she  would  be  fitted  to  earn  her  own  living.  This  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  understanding  that  we  provide  the  family  with  the 
equivalent  of  the  girl’s  wages.  This  was  supplemented  by  a  small 
pension  which  we  were  able  to  secure  for  the  six  months  Jennett  was 
away. 
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A  budget  of  weekly  expenses  was  very  carefully  worked  out  with 
the  woman.  The  man’s  relatives  promised  to  clothe  one  child  and 
contribute  a  small  cash  sum  weekly.  The  woman  herself  could  earn 
$2.00  a  week  without  neglecting  the  children.  Coal  and  groceries 
were  secured  from  private  funds  and  a  pension  assured  for  six 
months. 

Every  Friday  the  woman  sent  or  brought  us  a  list  of  the  groceries 
she  wanted.  We  sometimes  made  suggestions  as  to  possible  changes 
persuading  her  to  have  less  tea  and  more  cocoa  and  to  have  a  quart 
of  fresh  milk  delivered  daily  instead  of  spending  the  entire  amount 
allowed  her  for  food  in  dry  groceries.  Nor  was  material  relief  and 
the  wise  planning  of  it  the  only  necessary  thing.  The  oldest  boy 
was  operated  on  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  his  progress  in  school  was  much  more  satisfactory. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  months  several  interesting  facts  were  noted. 
Jennett  had  made  good  in  every  way  at  the  training  school.  The 
other  children  attended  school  regularly  and  developed  most  unex¬ 
pected  habits  of  thrift,  the  ten  year  old  boy  earning  enough  money 
by  doing  errands  to  pay  for  a  new  Easter  suit.  The  mother  made 
even  more  progress  than  the  children.  Through  doing  domestic  work 
for  other  women  she  learned  how  other  people  lived  and  she  applied 
what  she  learned  to  her  own  home,  with  really  wonderful  results. 
From  being  a  careless,  untidy  housekeeper,  she  came  to  have  a  genu¬ 
ine  pride  in  making  her  three  small  rooms  neat  and  homelike.  In¬ 
stead  of  buying  her  groceries  hap  hazard  at  one  of  the  cheapest  stores, 
as  formerly,  she  spent  a  stated  sum  each  Saturday  night  at  a  good 
store,  having  acquired  this  habit  during  the  time  she  was  pensioned. 
With  some  extra  money  which  she  had  given  her  she  bought  screens 
and  a  refrigerator,  luxuries  which  she  had  never  had  since  she  had 
been  married. 

Meantime  every  effort  was  made  to  locate  the  man  but  without  re¬ 
sults.  At  last  we  heard  through  relatives  that  he  wanted  to  return 
but  did  not  dare.  We  told  the  relatives  that  if  he  was  prepared  to 
pay  all  that  he  owed  for  the  family’s  support  he  might  come  back 
without  fear  or  if  he  would  send  ten  dollars  a  week  for  four  months 
we  should  consider  that  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions. 
Neither  of  these  plans  appealed  to  him  and  again  he  disappeared. 
But  he  was  tired  of  wandering  about  homeless  and  eventually  came 
back  and  gave  himself  up.  Failing  to  secure  bail  he  was  put  in 
the  house  of  correction  where  he  had  ample  time  to  reflect  upon  his 
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behaviour.  An  employer  at  last  went  bonds  for  him  and  gave  him 
a  job.  For  several  months  he  has  been  working  steadily  and  giving 
all  his  earnings  to  his  wife.  They  have  moved  into  a  new  house 
where  they  have  a  “front”  room  with  lace  curtains  and  a  carpet.  The 
eldest  girl  is  happily  placed  in  a  private  family  where  she  gives  good 
satisfaction  and  the  mother  has  a  bank  account  of  her  own,  a  small 
one  to  be  sure,  but  it  means  much  to  her.  “If  he  ever  goes  away 

again,  I'll  not  have  to  ask  help  the  first  thing,”  she  said.  Friendly 

counsel  is  still  needed  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  an  outbreak  on 

the  part  of  the  man  at  any  time,  for  drunkards  and  deserters  are  not 

redeemed  in  a  year,  but  is  it  not  worth  while  to  have  implanted  habits 
of  thrift  in  the  children,  to  have  developed  within  the  woman  a  de¬ 
sire  for  efficient  management  of  her  house  and  a  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence,  to  have  raised  the  standards  of  the  entire  family  as  to  what  a 
home  should  be  and  last  but  not  least  to  have  made  the  man  realize 
that  he  cannot  leave  his  family  whenever  he  likes  and  return  at  will, 
without  giving  some  guarantee  that  he  will  do  better? 

But  we  could  not  have  accomplished  this  alone.  There  were  first 
the  possibilities  within  the  family  itself.  There  were  the  services  of 
the  judge,  the  truant  officer,  the  relief  societies,  the  school  teacher, 
the  doctor,  the  relatives  and  many  individuals.  It  was  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  these  various  forces  within  the  family  and  the  community 
that  resulted  in  the  present  improved  situation. 

In  some  instances,  family  difficulties  are  more  temporary  and  we 
can  be  of  assistance  merely  through  our  reputation.  For  example,  a 
young  man  recently  lost  his  job  through  drink  and  went  on  a  pro¬ 
tracted  spree.  His  wife  finally  lost  patience,  announced  that  she 
should  give  up  housekeeping  and  return  to  her  mother.  “And  what’s 
more”,  she  said,  “I  shall  tell  the  ladies  up  at  the  office  about  you”. 
‘Oh  say !”  he  replied,  “for  heavens  sake  don’t  do  that !  They’ll  hp 
sure  to  do  something!”  That  he  was  sincere  in  his  expectations  that 
we  would  do  something  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  he  went  out, 
found  a  job  and  has  been  working  ever  since.  On  the  whole  we 
consider  our  reputation  along  this  line  an  enviable  one. 

But  work  with  families,  with  runaway  boys  or  neglected  children 
does  not  monopolize  our  attention.  Probably  comparatively  few  peo¬ 
ple  know  how  close  are  the  relations  between  the  Juvenile  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Courts  and  the  Associated  Charities.  As  Salem  has  no  regular¬ 
ly  appointed  Probation  Office  for  women  or  children  the  various 
workers  in  our  organization  act  in  this  capacity.  Juveniles  include 
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boys  and  girls  under  eighteen.  The  women  and  older  girls  coming 
under  our  supervision  are  those  brought  into  District  Court  on  a 
charge  which  does  not  necessitate  institutional  or  reformatory  care 
but  rather  friendly  service  and  counsel.  All  the  probationers, 
whether  juvenile  or  adult  are  expected  to  report  to  their  respective 
probation  officers  at  least  once  a  week.  If  you  could  peep  in  some 
Saturday  morning  and  see  the  youngsters  you  would  realize  how  full 
the  work  is,  of  interest  and  possibilities.  We  usually  try  to  have  a 
fire  in  the  grate  that  morning.  It  makes  a  social  atmosphere  and  as 
we  sit  before  it  and  review  the  week’s  work  in  school  and  play,  we 
sometimes  feel  that  we  are  allowed  to  approach  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  boy.  We  are  trying  now  to  interest  them  all  in  the  library; 
we  see  that  they  have  cards  and  advise  them  as  to  what  books  to 
draw.  One  small  boy  complains  that  he  has  difficulty  in  reading, 
“because,”  he  says,  “my  father  like  my  book  too,  and  he  read  him 
two,  three,  hours.”  So  it  may  be  that  through  the  books  we  shall  be 
not  only  teaching  the  boy  to  have  some  resource  within  himself,  some¬ 
thing  that  shall  attract  and  hold  him  other  than  the  street  and  the 
picture  shows,  but  we  shall  also  gain  a  hold  on  the  home  and  the 
parents. 

Our  acquaintance  with  our  charges  is  not  confined  to  the  office. 
We  visit  the  homes  and  endeavor  in  so  far  as  we  can  to  get  in  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch  with  their  whole  environment.  In  case  of  the  older  girls 
we  try  to  have  them  avail  themselves  of  the  many  advantages  offered 
by  the  Bureau,  the  Mack  School,  the  Seven  Gables  Settlement  or  the 
Y.  W.  A.  as  the  case  may  be. 

Not  all  our  probationers  make  good.  For  some,  institutional  train¬ 
ing  is  necessary  before  they  can  fight  the  good  fight  and  for  some, 
we  regret  to  say,  reformatory  discipline  is  imperative. 

In  happy  contrast  to  some  of  these  is  the  story  of  a  charming  little 
French  girl,  whom  we  knew  first  three  years  ago,  when  her  mother 
brought  her  to  the  office,  begging  us  to  take  care  of  her.  She  had 
been  betrayed  and  her  brothers  would  no  longer  tolerate  her  in  the 
home.  Placed  in  a  friendly  institution  she  responded  wonderfully 
to  new  influences  and  marvelled  how  she  could  ever  have  been  in¬ 
fatuated  with  the  old  life.  Upon  returning  home,  however,  the  call 
of  the  street  proved  too  strong  for  her.  All  too  easily  she  slipped 
back  into  the  old  life ;  was  brought  into  court  on  a  charge  of  night 
walking  and  sentenced  to  the  women’s  prison.  In  spite  of  her  fall, 
our  agent  still  had  faith  and  through  her  efforts  sentence  was  sus- 
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pended  and  Marie  placed  on  probation.  Work  was  found  for  her 
in  a  neighboring  town,  where  she  had  every  advantage  offered  by  a 
happy  home  and  a  high  minded  woman  who  understood  the  situation. 
Marie  was  far  too  attractive  to  go  her  way  unmolested  and  it  was 
not  long  before  she  had  a  “steady,’’  a  young  Frenchman  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  getting  into  scrapes  equal  only  to  that  of  Marie  herself. 
No  one  but  the  probation  officer  will  ever  know  the  snares  and  pit  - 
falls  which  beset  these  two  foolish  young  people.  No  one  but  she 
will  ever  know  how  near  her  judgment  came  to  getting  the  better  of 
sympathy,  as  for  instance,  when  Marie  spent  the  larger  part  of  her 
week’s  wages  in  silk  socks  and  a  tie  to  match  for  George,  to  complete 
his  Easter  outfit,  or  when  George  lost  his  job,  because,  Marie  having 
missed  the  last  car  home,  he  drove  her  back  and  failed  to  show  up 
with  his  employer’s  horse  until  morning.  But  through  it  all,  the 
officer’s  courage  and  sympathy  never  failed  and  she  at  last  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  pair  safely  married  and  doing  well  thus 
far,  though  they  are  both  on  probation  still  and  in  need  of  much 
friendly  counsel. 

Occasionally  our  attention  is  called  to  a  girl  before  she  reaches  the 
point  when  she  is  brought  into  court.  One  such,  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
said  by  her  mother  to  be  entirely  unmanageable  was  referred  to  us 
last  year.  With  the  mother’s  consent  she  was  placed  in  a  training 
school,  in  no  way  a  reformatory  institution.  She  has  been  there  five 
months  and  the  principal  told  us  recently  that  she  is  the  best  girl 
in  the  school-.  All  she  needed  was  wholesome  environment  and  wise 
guidance.  Lacking  these  at  the  right  moment,  she  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  become  a  girl  of  the  streets. 

Quite  a  different  type  of  difficulty  was  presented  to  us  when  we 
went  one  morning  to  call  on  a  young  widow  with  four  children  who 
occupied  a  third  story  tenement  of  three  rooms,  one  of  which  was 
dark.  This  left  only  one  room,  a  large  one  with  four  windows,  avail¬ 
able  for  sleeping.  Imagine  our  amazement  this  particular  morning 
to  find  that  Mrs.  B.  had  taken  in  another  family  consisting  of  man, 
wife  and  an  eleven  year  old  girl !  Eight  people  in  two  rooms,  and 
one  of  these  a  kitchen !  In  vain  we  reasoned  and  persuaded ;  not 
until  we  appealed  to  the  local  health  authorities  did  we  succeed  in 
breaking  up  this  particular  case  of  room  crowding. 

These  illustrations  are  typical  of  the  work  which  is  being  done 
by  social  workers  all  over  the  country.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
close  with  a  paragraph  from  a  recent  article  by  Jacob  A.  Riis  who 
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says,  “There  are  two  kinds  of  socialism,  it  has  been  truly  said,  one 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  let  in  unless  we  want  the  other  to  break  in. 
The  one  kind  says,  ‘What  is  mine  is  thine’ ! — that  is  service.  The 
other  meets  us  with  the  threat,  ‘What  is  thine  is  mine’ ! — that  is 
vengeance.  We  shall  have  to  choose  one  of  the  two,  and  I  think 
that  is  what  we  are  doing.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  present-day-organized-charity  —  and  I  mean  the  term  to  em¬ 
brace  all  that  we  now  call  betterment  work  —  is  twofold ;  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  with  its  army  of  irresistible  facts,  helping  turn  the 
church  from  the  barren  discussion  of  dogmatic  differences  to  face 
the  real  needs  of  the  brother ;  on  the  other  it  is  guiding  the  old  threat 
into  the  safe  and  helpful  ways  of  service,  and  giving  us  for  a  so¬ 
cialistic,  a  social  programme.  Nor  is  there  need  of  fear  that  in  the 
change  the  personal  touch  that  counts  for  so  much  will  be  lost. 
The  “scientific”  charity  is  not  cold;  it  is  warm  and  human.  If  it 
were  not  so  it  would  have  no  power  to  appeal  to  the  religious  impulse. 
It  is  “organized  love”,  and  it  is  effective;  it  does  not  by  mischance 
hinder  where  it  sought  to  help.” 

Social  Conditions  Committee  Report 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Social  Conditions  Committee,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  has  been  practically  confined  to  a  Housing  Inves¬ 
tigation  conducted  jointly  with  a  committee  of  the  Civic  League. 

The  limited  funds  placed  at  our  disposal  precluded  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  entire  field  in  this  city,  but  as  far  as  the  investigation 
has  gone,  the  work  has  been  thorough  and  scientific. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  investigation  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  studies  ever  undertaken  in  this  community,  and  that 
properly  followed  up  by  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  housing 
code,  its  benefits  to  our  citizens  as  a  whole  will  be  incalculable. 

A  housing  code  of  this  character  has  been  prepared  by  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  above  mentioned  organizations  and  its  provisions  should 
be  carefully  read  and  considered  with  a  view  toward  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  committee  wish  to  heartily  thank  those  friends  of  the  move¬ 
ment  whose  financial  support  has  been  greatly  appreciated. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  report  —  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  general 
report,  page  27,  will  be  generally  read  by  our  fellow  citizens,  for 
it  deals  with  a  problem  that  undoubtedly  must  be  solved  and  solved 
rightly  before  the  foundation  can  be  said  to  be  ready  for  the  upbuild- 
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ing  of  the  city  beautiful,  the  city  healthful,  the  twentieth  century 
city  of  our  dreams. 

Children’s  Aid  and  Protective  Committee 

The  most  important  work  of  this  committee  the  past  year  has  been 
in  giving  vacations  to  mothers  and  children  during  the  summer. 
Thanks  to  the  generous  responses  of  the  public  to  our  appeals,  we 
were  able  to  do  more  of  this  work  than  ever  before.  Eighty-four 
individuals  were  given  from  one  to  three  weeks  each  in  the  country 
according  to  their  needs  and  inclinations,  two  weeks  being  the  aver¬ 
age. 

The  camps  maintained  by  the  Seven  Gables  Settlement  and  by  the 
Fraternity  have  been  very  welcome  additions  to  our  list  of  available 
places  for  the  children,  nineteen  boys  having  gone  to  Rowley  and 
six  girls  to  Lake  Cobbett. 

In  raising  the  funds  for  the  Fresh  Air  Work,  the  committee  were 
particularly  gratified  by  three  contributions  made  by  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  first  gift  came  to  us  in  April,  when  the  little  folks  of 
the  North  Church  Sunday  School  gave  an  entertainment  for  this 
purpose.  The  proceeds  of  this  affair,  with  a  bit  of  help  from  the 
older  ones  amounted  to  fifty  dollars,  a  most  encouraging  start  for  the 
season.  Later  another  contribution  came  from  the  children  of  the 
Crombie  Street  Sunday  School.  We  hope  that  another  year  similar 
efforts  may  be  made  by  the  children  of  the  other  Sunday  Schools,  as 
it  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  less  fortunate  of  our  children 
should  be  given  the  benefit  and  joy  of  real  country  life  through  the 
interest  and  help  of  other  children. 

In  the  summer  another  gift  came  to  us  through  some  small  boys, 
the  mother  of  whom  has  been  kind  enough  to  tell  us  just  how  it 
came  about;  “The  spirit  of  trade  is  in  most  children  and  two  small 
boys  at  Winter  Island  liked  to  play  store  but  complained  that  custo¬ 
mers  were  few  and  wished  they  could  sell  real  things  and  get  real 
money. 

It  was  suggested  to  them  that  a  fair  for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  would 
be  good  fun  and  help  others  to  enjoy  the  summer.  Naturally  they 
were  interested  and  enthusiastic  and  soon  all  the  neighbors  heard  of 
it  and  volunteered  contributions  of  fancy  articles,  grabs,  cake  and 
candy,  and  one  friend  gave  all  the  ice  cream. 

The  children  made  little  calendars,  boats  and  pictures  as  fine  as 
their  ages,  $y2  to  V/2  years,  permitted.  Two  young  cousins  were 
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invited  to  spend  the  day  and  help  sell  and  brought  their  contribu¬ 
tions. 

The  proud  young  storekeepers  displayed  their  wares  most  tempt¬ 
ingly  on  a  long  table  under  the  trees  with  the  result  that  $22.50  was 
added  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  with  little  trouble  and  much  pleasure.” 

In  addition  to  sending  families  to  the  country,  300  car  tickets  were 
given  to  those  whose  only  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  city’s  heat 
and  noise  was  an  occasional  car-ride.  These  tickets  were  very  much 
appreciated  by  elderly  women  and  by  mothers,  particularly  when 
accompanied  by  tickets  for  the  little  motor  boat  which  made  hourly 
trips  around  the  harbor.  Mr.  Moulton  very  kindly  kept  us  supplied 
with  these  tickets,  thereby  adding  most  substantially  to  the  pleasure 
we  were  able  to  give. 

Finance  Committee 

Upon  the  Finance  Committee  rests  the  responsibility  of  raising 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Association.  To  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  untiring  efforts  of  its  members,  aided  by  some  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  is  due  the  credit  of  closing  another  year  without  a 
deficit.  Although  there  has  been  no  regularly  planned  campaign  for 
increasing  our  members  as  there  was  last  year,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  we  have  added  several  new  names  to  our  subscription  list.  This 
means  that  more  people  are  regarding  the  organization  as  of  service 
to  the  community.  How  effective  this  service  shall  be  depends  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  support  of  the  public  which  we  are  here  to  serve. 


Statistics  October  1910 — October  ign 


New  Cases,  .  256 

Old  Cases,  .  201 


Total,  .  457 

Transients,  .  26 

Institutional  Care,  .  23 

Temporary  Work,  . (times)  220 

Permanent  Work .  30 

Office  Interviews,  .  1557 

Visits  made,  .  2977 


Total  interviews,  .  4534 

Volunteers  enlisted,  .  58 
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General  Account  Treasurer’s  Report 


Receipts  Expenditures 


Balance  on  hand, 

$16.74 

Salaries, 

$2,367.08 

From  contributors, 

$2656.90 

Rent, 

174.98 

Refunded, 

42.66 

Telephone, 

71.90 

From  Societies  for  Annual 

Gas  Co., 

3.65 

Reports, 

105.00 

Printing  and  Postage, 

372.19 

Income  from  investments,  565.94 

Interim  Relief, 

180.92 

Lodgings  &  Lunches, 

12.45 

Transportation, 

15.36 

Special  expenses, 

80.45 

Office  expenses  &  Miscel.  93.37 

$3372.35 

Balance, 

14.89 

$3387.24 

$3387.24 

Total  value  of  investments.  . 

. $12,200. 

B.  I.  Receipts. 

B.  I.  Expenditures 

Balance  on  hand, 

$41.00 

Pensions,  board,  etc., 

$718.42 

Returned, 

11.35 

Transportation, 

2.35 

Churches  and  pastors, 

3.00 

Charitable  funds, 

354.93 

$720.77 

Relatives, 

40.50 

Balance  on  hand, 

10.42 

B.  I., 

280.41 

$731.19 

$731.19 

FRESH  AIR  FUND. 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Balance, 

$92.90 

Transportation  and 

car 

From  contributors, 

$382.49 

tickets, 

$55.26 

Income  from  investment,  51.39 

Clothing, 

8.13 

Board, 

460.00 

$526.78 

Donated, 

1.50 

$523.39 

Balance  on  hand,  4.89 

$528.28 

$528.28 
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Auditor’s  Report 

To  the  Board  of  Directors , 

Associated  Charities. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  I  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1911,  and  find  them  cor¬ 
rect  with  vouchers  for  all  money  expended,  showing  a  balance  on 
hand  of  eight  47-100  dollars,  ($8.47)  on  the  general  account  and 
four  dollars  ($4)  on  the  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

The  invested  funds  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  two  hundred 
($12,200)  dollars  are,  as  reported  by  the  Treasurer,  with  interest 
and  partial  payments  endorsed  on  mortgage  notes.  Amounts  re¬ 
ported  in  Savings  Banks  agree  with  the  several  pass  books.  I  have 
also  examined  the  Tuberculosis  account,  the  balance,  $2177.60  is 
correct. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Henry  A.  Hale,  Auditor. 

Salem,  December  11,  1911. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Samuel  J.  Foster,  Chairman. 

Dr.  William  V.  McDermott,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Harry  P.  Gifford,  Treasurer. 

Miss  E.  B.  Osborne,  Recording  Secretary. 

Miss  Teresa  A.  Trepaney,  Instuctive  Nurse. 

Executive  Council 

Samuel  J.  Foster  Dr.  William  V.  McDermott 

Dr.  Ara  N.  Sargent  Dr.  Walter  G.  Phippen 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Sturgis  Mrs.  Philip  Little 

Finance  Committee 
Samuel  J.  Foster,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Philip  Little  Mrs.  George  Wheatland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  E.  Simpson  Dr.  B.  F.  Sturgis 

Harry  P.  Gifford,  Treasurer. 


Dr.  B.  F.  Sturgis 


Committee  on  Nurses 

Dr.  William  V.  McDermott 
Mrs.  Philip  Little 

Publicity  Committee 


Mrs.  William  G.  Rantoul  Dr.  Walter  G.  Phippen 

Robin  Damon 


Members. 


Miss  C.  O.  Emmerton 
G.  Arthur  Bodwell 
George  H.  Shattuck 
Dr.  Frank  S.  Atwood 
Dr.  Mary  E.  Gaffney 
Dr.  Emile  Poirier 
Mrs.  John  Robinson 
George  Wheatland,  Jr. 
Dr.  George  E.  Tucker 
Dr.  James  H.  Joyce 
William  P.  Me  Mull  an 


Raymond  L.  Newcomb 
Dr.  E.  L.  Peirson 
Dr.  William  N.  Noyes 
Dr.  Alfred  T.  LeBoeuf 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Curtis 
William  O.  Safford 
William  T.  Jeffrey 
Dr.  Mary  R.  Lakeman 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Carlton 
Rev.  Joseph  Palmer 
Col.  John  E.  Spencer 
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Horatio  P.  Peirson 
Alvah  H.  Warner 
Miss  Georgianna  M.  Benson 
Miss  Helen  McMullen 
Mrs.  McD.  E.  White 
Robert  M.  Mahoney 
Mrs.  Annie  B.  Furness 
Mrs.  John  P.  Felt 
Miss  Mary  Brown 
Mrs.  Charles  Archer 
Frank  G.  Rich 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Daley 
Chester  G.  Silsbury 


Mrs.  Robin  Damon 
John  B.  Tivnan 
Edward  B.  Trumbull 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Duren 
Paul  Chaput 
Miss  Rosefair  Kittredge 
Rev.  John  P.  Sullivan 
Rev.  Henry  Bedinger 
Rev.  Joseph  Czubek 
Mrs.  George  S.  Parker 
Christian  Lantz 
Alvah  P.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Batchelder 


The  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  to  report 
a  satisfactory  year  of  work  accomplished.  While  the  work  thus  far 
has  seemed  to  make  but  little  impression  upon  the  actual  number  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  our  community,  still  we  feel  that  it  neverthe¬ 
less  has  accomplished  much. 

We  feel  that  more  of  our  citizens  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
disease ;  and  they  are  understanding  more  and  more,  that  healthy 
living  is  the  best  preventive.  We  feel  that  those  who  have  the  dis¬ 
ease  appreciate  the  danger  to  their  wives,  children  and  friends.  We 
know  that  more  people  are  on  their  guard  against  it  because  the  num¬ 
ber  who  voluntarily  present  themselves  for  examination  is  constantly 
growing. 

We  solicit  your  earnest  attention  to  the  following  details  of  our 
work  and  ask  your  hearty  co-operation  for  another  year. 

First  of  all  we  wish  to  record  our  great  indebtedness  and  our 
thanks  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  providing  the  noon  meal  at  the 
Camp  and  for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  all  our  work.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  feel  that  all  our  voluntary  efforts  are  so  willingly  sec¬ 
onded  by  official  authority.  We  strongly  urge  our  citizens  to  see 
that  our  City  Government  is  liberal  in  its  appropriations  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  community. 

Our  thanks  are  again  due  and  are  gladly  given  to  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  for  transporting  our  noon  meal  from  the  Board  of 
Health  Hospital  to  our  camp  and  for  other  minor  favors. 

We  thank  the  Trust  Fund  Commissioners  for  again  providing 
milk  and  eggs  for  the  camp  this  summer  and  for  many  needy  patients 
during  the  winter.  The  value  of  this  aid  to  our  work  is  inestimable. 
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Last  Christmas  Dr.  Lakeman  kindly  took  charge  of  the  Christmas 
Stamps  and  to  her  zeal  in  the  work  is  due  a  credit  of  $148.61  for 
which  we  extend  our  thanks. 

The  ladies  who  in  past  years  have  come  to  our  rescue  with  attrac¬ 
tive  methods  for  collecting,  last  spring  sent  out  appeals  to  our  citi¬ 
zens.  The  response  ($1,227.00)  shows  how  very  well  they  did  their 
work  and  we  desire  to  heartily  thank  them. 

The  Tuberculosis  Clinic 

The  value  of  our  new  rooms  in  the  Franklin  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton  Square  is  evidenced  in  the  following  comparative  statistics  by  the 
increase  in  numbers  attending  clinic  during  the  past  year  and  by  the 
people  who  come  of  their  own  volition  to  ask  advice  and  information 
either  for  themselves  or  for  some  member  of  their  family. 

Comparative  Statistics 

1910  1911 


Number  of  patients  examined,  .  23  73 

“  calls  by  patients,  .  57  186 

“  calls  by  relatives  or  friends,  .  0  48 


Of  the  73  patients  examined,  49  were  diagnosed  tubercular,  10  had 
nose  and  throat  obstructions  and  13  were  free  from  organic  disease. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Clinic 
in  detail,  but  in  the  following  well  defined  plan,  some  idea  may  be 
given  of  the  scope  of  this  important  part  of  the  Anti-tuberculosis 
work. 

In  every  clinic  case  the  medical  and  social  history  is  recorded.  A 
record  of  the  patient’s  temperature,  pulse  and  weight  is  kept.  A 
thorough  examination  of  the  chest,  nose  and  throat  is  made  by  the 
attending  physician  and  a  sputum  examination  is  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  If  a  case  is  diagnosed  as  other  than  tubercular  the 
patient  is  advised  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  physician  or  if 
the  case  is  a  needy  one,  he  is  referred  to  the  Out  Patient  Department 
of  the  Salem  Hospital  or  to  the  City  Physician.  The  visiting  nurse 
follows  up  each  case  that  is  seen  at  the  clinic.  In  this  way  we  arc 
assured  that  the  patient  is  receiving  proper  treatment. 

The  free  services  of  a  specialist  has  been  secured  for  nine  patients 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  expert  treatment. 

An  important  feature  of  the  wrork  of  the  clinic  is  the  examination 
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of  children  in  tubercular  families  and  those  members  of  the  family 
who  have  been  particularly  exposed  to  infection.  During  the  com¬ 
ing  year  we  hope  to  extend  this  preventive  work  to  every  family 
which  has  come  to  our  notice  during  the  four  years  of  our  existence. 

By  this  means  many  cases  are  discovered  in  an  incipient  stage  at 
a  time  when  under  proper  supervision  restoration  to  health  is  prac¬ 
tically  certain. 


Home  Visiting 

As  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  movement  grows  in  years  and  wisdom, 
the  general  opinion  of  the  foremost  workers  in  the  crusade  is  that 
the  influence  of  the  visiting  nurse  in  the  home  is  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  factors  in  the  control,  not  only  of  tuberculosis,  but  of  all  pre¬ 
ventable  diseases.  Though  under  three  different  organizations,  the 
visiting  nurses  in  Salem  work  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  as 
Salem  is  an  unusually  large  field  to  be  covered  by  three  nurses  they 
have  arranged  a  system  of  co-operation,  whereby  there  will  be  no 
duplication  of  effort. 

The  district  nurse  who  is  employed  by  the  Woman’s  Friend  Society 
cares  for  all  medical  and  surgical  cases.  The  instruction  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  care  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  and  the  fumigat¬ 
ing  and  proper  cleansing  of  houses  is  the  work  of  the  nurse  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  In  her  work  is  included  the  care  of  tuber¬ 
cular  patients  requiring  nursing  attention.  The  nurse  employed  by 
this  committee  investigates  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  reported  and 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  families  where  there  is  a  tuberculosis  history. 

During  the  past  years  of  activity  of  the  numerous  Anti-Tuberculo¬ 
sis  Societies  throughout  the  country,  literature  describing 
the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  and  the"  means  of  cure  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  broadcast.  Hardly  a  daily  newspaper  is  printed  without 
some  mention  being  made  of  the  dread  disease,  so  it  would  seem  that 
no  one  however  secluded,  could  be  ignorant  of  a  correct  knowledge 
of  tuberculosis  but  it  is  the  visiting  nurse  who  has  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  practical  common  sense  of  this  doctrine  of  fresh  air, 
wholesome  food,  and  cleanliness  and  in  meeting  each  member  of  the 
family  where  there  is  a  case  of  tuberculosis  she  is  able  to  detect  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  that  in  all  probability  would  not  receive  attention 
until  they  have  paved  the  way  for  disease  in  some  form. 

Therefore  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  great  amount  of  preventive 
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work  accomplished  by  the  visiting  nurses  in  Salem  that  gives  to  this 
committee  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  in  submitting  the  statistical 
report  on  page  25. 

Day  Camp 

The  Day  Camp  again  enjoyed  a  successful  summer.  The  new  State 
Hospitals  at  Reading,  Westfield  and  Lakeville  allow  us  to  send  many 
more  consumptives  away  than  in  previous  years.  Therefore  our  at¬ 
tendance  at  camp  is  not  so  large.  The  character  of  the  work  done 
there  is,  we  feel,  better.  We  have  had  yearly  an  increasing  number 
of  children  of  tubercular  families  at  the  Camp.  These  are  anaemic, 
poorly  nourished  children  in  whom  there  is  every  opportunity  for  the 
disease  to  lodge  if  not  already  there, — “pre-tubercular  children”  they 
have  been  called.  The  improvement  shown  by  these  children  under 
the  camp  life  is  astonishing.  We  feel  that  we  have  already  prevented 
many  such  children  from  becoming  tubercular  and  hope  in  future 
years  to  do  much  more  in  this  direction.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  phase  of  our  preventive  work. 

Publicity  Work 

Last  fall,  folders  explaining  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  tell¬ 
ing  where  patients  could  be  examined  free  were  put  in  the  pay  en¬ 
velopes  of  all  the  shops,  mills  and  factories  in  Salem.  As  the  num¬ 
ber  of  voluntary  applications  for  examination  has  increased  and  as 
doctors  report  calls  directly  stimulated  by  these  circulars  we  feel 
that  the  idea  was  a  good  one. 

One  thousand  folders  were  printed  in  Polish  and  distributed  from 
the  Polish  Church  by  Father  Czubek  who  also  preached  a  sermon 
about  the  disease  and  its  prevention. 

Through  the  National  Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of 
Tuberculosis,  the  National  Bill  Posters  Association,  provided  and 
posted  thousands  of  instructive  posters  throughout  the  country,  Sa¬ 
lem  included. 

The  disbursing  annually  at  Christmas  of  the  Red  Cross  Seals, 
keeps  our  cause  and  work  before  the  public  and  at  the  same  time 
aids  our  treasury. 

The  Salem  Evening  News  has  graciously  and  promptly  printed 
articles  concerning  our  work  from  time  to  time  without  expense  to 
us. 
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The  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 


Receipts. 


Expenditures. 


Cash  on  hand  Oct. 

1,  1910, 

Salaries, 

$1,335.89 

$2,983.16 

Carfare, 

106.30 

Red  Cross  Seals, 

148.61 

Permanent, 

221.87 

Letters  of  appeal, 

1,227.00 

Improvement. 

Refunded, 

12.17 

Printing  &  Postage, 

22.88 

Interest, 

38.90 

Provisions, 

135.41 

Drugs, 

21.93 

Medical  supplies, 

26.09 

Supplies, 

64.51 

Laundry, 

41.06 

Rent, 

165.00 

Light, 

16.36 

Telephone, 

37.36 

Miscellaneous, 

37.18 

$2,232.24 

Balance, 

$2,177.60 

$4,409.84 

$4,409.84 
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STATISTICS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS 

Continued  from  previous  year,  .  53 

Recurrent  cases,  .  18 

New  patients,  .  Ill 


Total,  .  182 

NEW  PATIENTS. 

Advanced  cases,  .  73 

Suspicious  cases,  .  38 

Patients  under  15  years, .  37 

Adults,  .  74  - 

Male,  .  57 

Female,  .  54 

Occupation  of  Advanced  Cases. 

Shoe  Workers, .  21 

Housewives,  . 23 

Schoolchildren,  .  13 

Teamsters,  .  5 

Clerks,  .  4 

Printers,  .  2 

St.  R.  R., .  1 

Carpenters,  . , .  1 

Coal  Worker,  .  1 

Brakeman,  . 1 

Painter,  .  1 

Patients  Referred  By. 

Physicians,  .  53 

Out  of  Town  Hospitals,  .  4 

Nurses,  .  17 

Charities,  .  21 

Friends  of  Patients,  .  3 

Patients  applied,  .  13 
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Number  of  Patients  Receiving  Institutional  Care. 

State  Sanatorium,  Rutland,  .  9 

State  Sanitorium,  Reading,  .  8 

State  School  for  Crippled  Children,  Canton,  Mass., .  1 

Salem  Board  of  Health  Hospital, .  11 

29 

Home  Visiting.  Number  of  Visits. 

Instructive  visits  to  homes,  .  801 

Nursing  care  given,  .  303 

Instruction  given,  .  115 

Fumigation  of  houses  after  death  or  removal, .  41 

Total,  . 1260 

Office  calls,  .  224 

STATISTICS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Day  Camp. 

Number  of  days  open  (May  22,  1911-Sept.  31,  1911), .  132 

Number  of  rainy  days, .  28 

Number  of  Patients  Admitted. 

Male,  .  13 

Female,  .  11 

Total,  .  24 

Number  of  patients  under  15  years, .  11 

Number  of  car  tickets  given, .  694 
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Salem’s  Housing  Problem 

Joint  report  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
and  the  Committee  on  Nuisances  of  the  Civic  League. 

“The  problem  of  housing  of  the  poorer  classes  is  but  a  sub-division 
of  the  great  social,  economic  and  ethical  problem  of  the  human 
race.  ’  ’ — Sch  m  idt. 

The  following  report  upon  housing  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
congested  tenement  house  districts  of  Salem  is  the  result  of  an  inves¬ 
tigation  undertaken  by  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  and  the  Committee  on  Nuisances  of  the  Civic  League,  act¬ 
ing  jointly. 

In  order  to  combat  the  recognized  evils  of  tenement  house  conges¬ 
tion  and  lot  crowding,  universally  prevalent  in  our  industrial  cen¬ 
ters,  especially  in  those  sections  inhabited  largely  by  our  foreign  born 
people,  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  governmental  aid,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  regulative  laws,  together  with  effective  machinery  and  admin¬ 
istrative  guidance  for  their  enforcement. 


Report  of  the  Housing  Investigation. 


The  city  of  Salem  has  no  housing  laws  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  a  rapidly  growing  community  to  be  alert 
as  to  our  responsibilities,  and  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  housing  conditions  we  are  facing. 

The  committee  respectfully  submits  this  report  to  the  citizens  of 
Salem,  hoping  that  it  will  stimulate  their  interest  in  this  vitally  im¬ 
portant  question  and  furthermore  gain  their  co-operation,  without 
which  no  proper  solution  will  be  possible. 

The  field  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Schmidt  and 
Professor  Gunn  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  We 
believe  the  report  will  speak  for  itself  as  regards  fairness  of  presen¬ 
tation  and  general  accuracy  of  statements. 

NOTE!  I. — Since  Mr.  Schmidt’s  investigation  scores  of  tenement  houses 
of  the  cheap  three  decker  type  have  been  built  in  Salem  and  many  more  are 
in  process  of  construction  in  many  sections  of  the  city  hitherto  exempt  from 
this  class  of  dwelling.  They  seem  to  be  springing  up,  mushroom  like,  In 
localities  where  there  would  seem  to  be  little  demand  for  them.  The  best 
of  these  dwellings — properly  constructed  and  placed  with  due  provision  for 
sunlight,  ventilation  and  yard  room — are  needed  and  should  not  be  unduly 
hampered  by  restrictions.  It  needs  but  little  observation  in  certain 
parts  of  Salem,  markedly  in  Ward  Five,  to  become  convinced  that  the 
larger  number  of  these  tenement  houses  cannot  be  fairly  classed  as  the  best 
of  their  type.  Furthermore  there  are  practically  none  that  do  not  occupy 
a  large  percentage  of  the  lot,  thus  violating  several  of  the  fundamental  rules 
for  good  housing. 
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History  of  the  Housing  Problem. 

Although  new  aspects  of  the  housing  problem  have  recently  devel¬ 
oped,  the  problem  itself  has  been  in  existence  many  years.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  England  clearly  shows  that  the  English 
government  has  long  been  interesting  itself  in  the  question  of  housing 
those  who  were  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  Those  conversant 
with  English  history  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  powers  were  conferred  upon  the  municipal  authorities  to  re¬ 
build  the  house  property  which  had  fallen  into  disrepair  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  insurance,  it 
was  the  function  of  the  local  governments  in  England  to  rebuild 
houses  and  premises  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  Housing  Problem 
assumed  any  definite  shape.  At  this  time,  the  industrial  development 
of  England  had  brought  about  the  flocking  of  the  rural  population 
towards  the  centers  of  industry.  Sanitary  Science  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  gain  recognition.  In  1841,  through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring 
Classes  was  formed.  Soon  after,  other  societies  of  the  same  nature 
were  organized,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving 
Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Improved  Industrial  Dwell- 
lings  Company ,  and  many  others,  so  that  by  1906  there  had  been 
built  in  England  46,707  improved  houses  by  413  co-operative  socie¬ 
ties  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  million  dollars  ($50,000,000).  Besides 
the  construction  of  improved  dwellings,  England  has  been  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  passing  legislation  for  better  housing,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Dewsnup,  “28  Housing  and  Health  Acts  passed  between  1851-1903. 
The  first  of  these  acts  was  that  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  1851  for  the 
establishment  of  lodging  houses  for  the  working  classes.  The  last 
act  was  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1903.” 

According  to  some  authorities,  work  on  the  Housing  Problem  has 
been  progressing  rather  slowly  in  the  United  States.  “Unsanitary 
Housing,”  says  Mr.  Shadwell,  “has  not  attracted  much  attention  yet 
in  the  United  States,  apart  from  two  or  three  great  cities.  Public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  sanitary  inspection  and  regulation  appears 
to  be  in  such  an  early  stage  that  of  those  municipal  committees  which 

issue  reports  some  do  not  mention  it  at  all . In  America  they 

seem  to  me  to  be  creating  future  slums  without  clearing  away  the 
existing  ones.” 
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The  writer  of  the  article  on  housing  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says,  “If  American  cities  have  nothing  to 
learn  from  other  countries  with  regard  to  bad  housing,  they  have 
nothing  to  teach  in  the  way  of  reform.  They  are  following  Europe 
slowly  and  are  a  long  distance  behind.”  Such  comment  by  strangers 
should  spur  us  on  to  action  in  this  country  and  indeed,  in  the  past 
few  years,  whether  because  of  the  comment  or  other  reasons,  many 
American  communities  have  shown  great  activity  in  housing  reform. 
In  spite  of  the  bad  case  that  the  English  writers  make  out  against 
the  management  of  the  housing  problem  in  the  United  States,  much 
may  be  said  in  defense  of  our  course.  The  fact  is  that  the  Housing 
Problem  was  recognized  in  this  country  as  early  as  1856  when  the 
first  tenement  house  commission  was  appointed  in  New  York.  Later 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  by  the  direction  of  Con¬ 
gress  carried  on  an  investigation  of  the  slums  of  large  representative 
American  cities.  The  Ninth  Annual  Report  is  a  comprehensive  ex¬ 
position  of  the  work  and  of  the  status  of  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  in  this  country.  The  Eighth  Special  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor,  1895,  is  a  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  question 
of  the  housing  of  the  working  people.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  No.  54,  1904,  the  question  of  housing  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  United  States  by  employers  is  considered  in  some  detail.  These 
publications  show  that  the  United  States  government  has  been  inter¬ 
esting  itself  in  the  question  of  housing  for  some  time.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  very  few  housing  laws  have  been  enacted 
in  this  country.  We  have  no  national  housing  laws  and  according  to 
Ford  H.  MacGregor,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  are  the  only  states  in  this  country  which  have  passed 
housing  ordinances. 

But  in  the  last  two  years,  unusual  activity  in  housing  reform  has 
been  displayed  in  many  communities  so  that  some  cities  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  housing  ordinances  setting  higher  standards  than 
we  might  ordinarily  expect.  The  Housing  Code  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
passed  by  the  City  Council  of  that  city,  March  7,  1911,  is  a  notable 
example  of  such  an  instance. 


Extent  of  Present  Investigation. 

Before  choosing  the  districts  which  were  to  be  included  in  the  Sa¬ 
lem  investigation  several  inspection  tours  of  the  various  districts  in- 
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habited  by  the  foreign-born  population  were  made,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  take  in  the  following  districts:  the  Polish- Jewish  dis¬ 
trict  which  included  the  following  streets,  Peabody,  Ward,  Derby 
and  Custom  House  place;  the  Greek-Italian  district  comprising  Mill, 
Creek,  and  High  Streets,  High  Street  Court,  and  Gedney  Court; 
and  finally  the  district  known  as  the  Point,  inhabited  mostly  by  the 
French,  which  includes  a  considerable  area  in  the  south  end  of  Sa¬ 
lem,  consisting  of  Harbor,  Palmer,  Salem,  Park,  Prince,  Congress, 
Pingree,  Perkins,  Naumkeag  and  East  Gardner  Streets.  The  reason 
for  the  above  grouping  is  that  it  was  found  that  the  Poles  and  the 
Jews,  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians,  respectively*  inhabited  the  same 
districts.  This  investigation  covered  56  buildings,  containing  221 
tenements,  and  aggregating  1485  persons,  distributed  as  follows:  25 
buildings,  86  tenements  and  633  persons  in  the  Polish-Jewish  dis¬ 
trict;  17  buildings,  49  tenements  and  336  persons  in  the  Greek- 
Italian  district;  and  at  the  Point,  14  buildings,  76  tenements  and 
516  persons.  In  addition  to  the  above,  60  buildings  at  the  Point 
were  measured  with  reference  to  lot  crowding,  which  is  very  marked 
in  that  district. 

We  had  no  special  authority  either  from  the  Health  or  Police  De¬ 
partment  to  enter  peoples’  homes,  and  much  tact  was  necessary  to 
gain  the  desired  information.  A  slight  knowledge  of  Polish,  French, 
Italian  and  Yiddish  was  of  considerable  help  in  gaining  admittance, 
for  on  many  occasions  when  the  people  hesitated,  their  confidence 
was  immediately  gained  by  addressing  them  in  their  own  tongue. 
In  fact,  it  is  very  essential  in  such  an  investigation  to  have  a  reliable 
interpreter  when  soliciting  information  among  people  who  cannot 
understand  English.  On  one  occasion  a  volunteer  interpreter,  a  land¬ 
lord  of  several  tenements,  who  was  unaware  that  his  language  was 
being  understood,  when  asked  for  the  number  of  lodgers  living  in 
those  tenements,  took  the  liberty  of  making  generous  deductions  of 
the  numbers  told  him  by  tenants.  In  one  case  when  he  was  told  that 
there  were  12  boarders  in  the  house,  he  translated  it  into  6  boarders. 
This  illustrates  one  of  the  drawbacks  in  using  an  unreliable  inter¬ 
preter  and  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  much  information  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  of  doubtful  reliability,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  occupants.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  in  no  case 
is  the  number  of  the  occupants  given  higher  than  it  really  is. 

The  sizes  of  the  rooms  and  percentages  of  window  space  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  actual  measurements.  The  percentage  of  lot  occupied 
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by  the  buildings  was  procured  by  measuring  the  buildings  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  size  of  the  lots  of  these  buildings  from  the  assessors’ 
books.  In  some  instances,  where  it  was  found  in  the  assessor’s  book 
that  a  particular  lot  had  several  buildings  on  it,  and  only  one  was 
measured,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  measure  the  additional  buildings 
and  thus  obtain  the  amount  of  lot  crowding  for  all  the  buildings  of 
the  lot.  All  other  information  was  obtained  by  direct  inspection  of 
the  premises,  and  by  questioning  the  occupants  of  the  houses. 

Conditions  Which  the  Investigation  Reveals. 

Salem  is  a  rapidly  growing  city,  the  increase  in  its  population  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  decade,  6,000,  being  larger  than  any  previous  in¬ 
crease  of  like  period.  Furthermore,  this  exceptionally  large  increase 
consists  mainly  of  foreign-born  population,  especially  of  Poles  and 
Greeks.  The  Polish  population  according  to  fair  estimates  (the 
United  States  Census  results  of  1910  not  being  available  as  yet)  has 
increased  three-fold,  the  Greek  population  six-fold.  The  total  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Salem  in  1910  was  43,697. 

The  chief  industries  of  Salem  are  the  manufacturing  of  cotton 
goods,  shoes  and  leather.  The  cotton  mills  give  steady  employment 
and  rather  low  wages ;  while  the  shoe  and  leather  industries,  al¬ 
though  paying  good  wages,  give  employment  for  only  about  seven 
months  in  the  year.  There  are  also  several  iron  foundries  in  the 
adjoining  towns  of  Danvers  and  Beverly,  which  draw  largely 
on  the  Polish  population  of  Salem  for  their  help.  The  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  of  Beverly  also  employs  many  men  living  in 
Salem. 

It  will  be  of  historic  interest  to  mention  here  that  in  1826  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  in  Salem,  to  report  on  the  practicability  and 
expediency  of  establishing  manufactures  in  Salem.  This  committee 
considered  that  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  Salem  would 
attract  many  foreigners  and  that  slums  or  rather  undesirable  foreign 
quarters  would  be  established  in  the  city  as  a  result  of  such  a  step. 
The  report  of  this  committee  has  obviously  exerted  very  little  in¬ 
fluence  in  stopping  manufacturers  from  coming  to  Salem.  The  in¬ 
dustries  have  come  to  stay,  the  foreign-population  has  entrenched 
itself  in  the  city  and  is  growing  rapidly. 

In  1877  a  commission  was  chosen  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
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the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  city  of  Salem.  This  commission 
even  at  that  early  date  realized  the  effect  of  bad  housing  on  the 
people.  In  discussing  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  1876  in  Salem, 
the  commission  says  in  part,  “Ill  ventilated  apartments,  extremes  of 
temperature  in  rooms  which  must  be  used  at  one  and  the  same  time 
for  cooking,  washing,  dining  and  living  room,  reeking  odors  from 
foul  yards  and  dirty  stairways,  decomposing  refuse  in  the  cellars, 
and  the  crowding  of  large  families  in  small  apartments  form  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  (in  which  filth  is  very  prominent)  which 
diminish  the  power  of  resistance  to  any  morbid  poison.”  It  is  a 
wonder  that  Salem,  having  realized  the  importance  of  housing  so 
long  ago,  should  have  done  so  little  toward  bettering  conditions,  and 
that  even  at  the  present  time  it  should  have  practically  no  laws  or  or¬ 
dinances  which  refer  to  housing.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
community  to  provide  itself  with  an  efficient  Sanitary  Code  and  to 
see  to  its  enforcement.  Nor  is  there  any  excuse  for  a  community’s 
failing  to  make  housing  regulations. 

There  are  practically  no  housing  ordinances  in  Salem,  and  it  is 
really  remarkable  that  housing  conditions  are  not  worse  than  they  are. 
The  only  ordinance  with  reference  to  housing  is  that  which  limits 
the  number  of  occupants  in  any  sleeping  room  to  the  extent  that 
there  shall  be  400  cubic  feet  of  air  per  occupant  in  case  of  adults 
and  200  cubic  feet  per  occupant  in  case  of  children  under  12.  There 
is  another  ordinance  with  reference  to  fire,  namely,  that  all  buildings 
within  the  fire  limits  shall  be  provided  with  rear  stairs  or  with  fire 
escapes.  Both  of  these  ordinances  are  of  very  limited  value ;  the 
first  because  it  cannot  be  enforced,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
out  exactly  how  many  persons  are  occupying  one  room,  unless  in¬ 
spections  are  made  during  the  night  when  the  occupants  are  asleep. 
The  second  ordinance  is  of  limited  value  because  it  does  not  seek  the 
prevention  of  fire,  but  only  safety  for  the  occupants  after  the  fire  has 
started,  and  even  to  that  end  its  value  is  restricted,  for  in  case  of 
fire  scant  safety  is  afforded  to  the  occupants  of  a  four-story  wooden 
tenement  house,  when  the  only  means  of  escape  are  rear  wooden 
stairs. 

The  need  of  outside  iron  fire  escapes,  especially  at  the  Point,  is 
very  urgent.  The  only  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  afforded  by 
these  four-story  buildings  are,  as  before  stated,  rear  wrooden  stairs 
which  are  far  from  being  adequate  provision.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
if  a  fire  should  ever  get  a  good  start  in  that  district  during  the  night, 
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many  lives  would  be  lost  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  fire  escapes. 
Several  two  story  dwellings  were  found  which  were  not  even  pro¬ 
vided  with  rear  stairs. 

The  dangers  from  conflagration  at  the  Point  are  very  great.  Double 
four-story  wooden  tenement  houses  are  common  in  this  district,  and 
the  buildings  are  literally  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  as  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  lot  crowding  in  that  district  (table  5)  and  the  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  will  illustrate.  What  is  more,  the  Fire  and  Police 
Departments  are  well  aware  of  the  dangerous  condition  obtaining 
here.  The  fire  chief  says  that  in  case  of  any  serious  fire  at  the  Point 


the  entire  district  is  doomed,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  remedy 
present  conditions  or  to  prevent  like  developments  in  other  sections 
of  the  city. 

Lot  crowding  is  at  present  mainly  confined  to  the  Point,  although 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  phase  of  the  housing  evil  will 
soon  spread  to  other  districts  unless  some  ordinance  is  passed  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Already  in  the  Greek-Italian  district  there  is  one  eight  fami¬ 
ly  tenement  house,  occupying  96  per  cent,  of  its  lot,  built  this  year. 
At  the  Point,  33  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  measured  occupy  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  their  lots,  or  in  other  words  about  33  per  cent, 
of  the  lots  are  over  crowded  according  to  the  New  York  regulations. 
Should  we  consider  the  regulations  of  the  Building  Code  of  Colum- 


bus,  Ohio,  which  limits  the  percentage  of  lot  covered  by  a  building 
to  50  per  cent,  about  71  per  cent,  of  the  lots  in  Salem  are  over¬ 
crowded.  Instances  where  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  lot  is  occupied 
are  not  infrequent,  and  in  a  few  cases  98  per  cent,  of  the  lot  was 
found  to  be  taken  up  by  buildings.  The  results  of  such  lot  crowding 


Eight  Family  Tenement  House  Built  in  1911.  96  per  cent,  of  the  lot  occupied. 

The  stairs  seen  in  the  picture  are  the  only  Fire  Escapes  required  by  Law. 

will  be  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  photographs,  showing  the  way 
certain  buildings  are  practically  crowded  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
Lot  crowding  eventually  results  in  the  shutting  out  of  sunlight 
and  in  bad  ventilation.  Then  again,  the  greater  the  percentage  of 
lot  occupied  by  the  building,  the  less  space  is  left  for  a  yard,  and  thus 
the  children  are  forced  to  play  in  the  streets,  where  their  lives  and 
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limbs  and  their  moral  development  are  endangered.  Such  conditions 
as  these  are  easily  prevented  by  legislation,  and  when  a  community 
fails  to  enact  such  legislation  it  fails  in  its  duty. 

Room  crowding  (table  3)  is  prevalent  throughout  the  foreign - 
born  population,  especially  in  the  Polish-Jewish  district.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  large  number  of  lodgers  whom  the  Poles  usual¬ 
ly  accommodate.  80  per  cent,  of  the  Polish  population  investigated 
were  found  crowded  to  more  than  2  in  a  room.  Of  these,  58  per 
cent,  were  more  than  3  in  a  room,  and  1  7  per  cent,  more  than  4  in 
a  room.  In  the  Greek-Italian  district  room  crowding  was  found  as 


Building  in  the  rear  occupies  94  per  cent,  of  its  lot. 

prevalent  as  among  the  Poles,  but  not  to  such  a  great  degree  ;  80  per 
cent,  of  these  people  sleeping  in  rooms  with  more  than  2  in  a  room 
and  37  per  cent,  of  them  in  rooms  with  more  than  3  persons  in  a 
room.  At  the  Point,  room  crowding  is  not  so  common,  yet  it  is 
sufficiently  prevalent  to  be  considered  serious.  73  per  cent,  investi¬ 
gated  are  crowded  to  the  degree  of  more  than  3  in  a  room.  Room 
crowding  is  one  of  the  worst  housing  evils  and  its  consequences  are 
many  and  far-reaching. 

“Room  crowding”,  says  Mr.  Veiller,  “is  bound  ud  with  another 
social  problem  ;  namely,  the  lodger  evil.  This  prevails  chiefly  among 
the  foreign  elements  of  the  population,  more  especially  among  the 
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Italians  and  Poles.  It  is  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  social 
fabric  of  the  country.  It  means  the  undermining  of  family  life; 
often  leads  to  the  breaking  up  of  homes  and  families,  to  the  down¬ 
fall  and  subsequent  degraded  careers  of  young  women,  to  grave 
immoralities . in  a  word  to  profanation  of  the  home.”  The 


room  crowding  problem  is  the  more  grave  because  it  is  more  difficult 
to  prevent.  As  pointed  out  previously,  legislation  on  this  score  is 
almost  impossible  to  enforce. 

With  regard  to  cubic  air  space  per  occupant,  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  were  found  (table  4).  At  the  Point,  61  per  cent,  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  sleeping  in  rooms  which  provide  on  the  average  from  200 
to  400  cubic  feet  of  air  per  occupant.  In  the  Polish- Jewish  district 
70  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  sleeping  in  rooms  containing  from  200 
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amount  of  air  space  per  occupant  it  must  always  be  boTnf fa*£d 
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200  cubic  feet,  than  are  rooms  of  500  cubic  feet  per  occupant  with 
windows  shut  tight  and  no  ventilation.  The  amount  of  cubic  feet  per 
occupant  is  important,  however,  as  it  indirectly  indicates  the  extent 
of  crowding.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  one  of  the  great  hous¬ 
ing  problems  yet  to  be  solved,  especially  in  large  cities  where  space 
is  very  valuable,  is  how  to  provide  artificially  well  ventilated  rooms 
without  having  to  depend  upon  cubic  air  space  and  natural  ventila¬ 
tion.  Even  in  some  of  the  so-called  model  dwellings  the  ventila¬ 
tion  is  rather  unsatisfactory.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  air 
which  plays  the  important  part  in  ventilation.  Surely  200  cubic  feet 
of  moving,  fresh,  cool  air  of  the  proper  humidity  is  infinitely  better 
than  1000  cubic  feet  of  stagnant,  hot,  foul  air. 

With  reference  to  light  and  ventilation  there  is  no  doubt  that  con¬ 
ditions  might  be  greatly  improved.  At  the  Point  where  the  houses 
are  built  so  closely  together,  lower  dark  tenements  are  very  frequent, 
although  the  tenements  on  the  upper  floors  are,  as  a  rule,  well  lighted. 
In  the  question  of  light  and  ventilation  the  amount  of  window 
space  in  a  room  is  very  important,  and  the  following  conditions  were 
found  (table  6).  5  per  cent,  of  the  rooms  at  the  Point  have  window 

space  amounting  to  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  floor  space.  The 
ordinances  with  respect  to  window  space  vary  in  many  places,  some 
requiring  8  per  cent.,  others  10  per  cent,  and  still  others  12  per  cent, 
of  the  total  floor  space.  In  the  Polish-Jewish  district  19  per  cent, 
of  the  rooms  have  window  space  amounting  to  less  than  8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  floor  space,  while  in  the  Greek-Italian,  4  per  cent,  of  the 
rooms  have  window  space  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  floor  space. 
Another  point  with  reference  to  ventilation,  is  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  windows  open  at  the  top,  for  better  results  may  thus  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Many  people  will  not  open  the  windows  at  the  bottom  for 
fear  of  a  draft.  In  many  of  the  old  houses  the  windows  are  not  made 
to  open  at  the  top.  The  percentage  of  rooms  having  windows  open¬ 
ing  only  at  the  bottom  is  greatest  in  the  Polish-Jewish  district.  Here 
they  amount  to  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  rooms  investigated.  In  the 
Greek-Italian  district,  38  per  cent,  of  the  rooms  have  windows  not 
opening  at  the  top. 

In  general  the  plumbing  of  the  houses  was  found  to  be  in  good 
condition,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  excellent  plumbing  ordi¬ 
nances  which  Salem  has,  combined  with  inspection,  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  this.  Privies  were  found  in  the  Polish-Jewish  and  in  the 
Greek-Italian  districts.  This  is  only  mentioned  in  passing,  for  their  re- 
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moval  is  in  progress.  There  is  one  bad  feature  with  reference  to  the 
water  closets  that  should  be  mentioned.  Many  of  them  are  situated 
either  outside  or  in  the  cellar,  and  all  investigated  are  used  by  two 
or  more  families  (table  7).  In  the  Polish-Jewish  district  at  least 
31  per  cent,  of  the  water  closets  are  located  in  the  cellars  and  are 


each  used  by  two,  three  and  four  families.  Practically  all  of  these 
water  closets  were  found  in  very  unsanitary  condition,  and  quite  nat¬ 
urally  too.  Each  family  claimed  that  the  other  family  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  condition  and  since  the  owner  did  not  seek  to  remedy  the 
evil  no  one  else  did.  In  the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  such  conditions 
as  these  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  dissemination  of  the  disease. 
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As  far  as  the  general  cleanliness  is  concerned,  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  were  found  (table  8).  At  the  Point,  50  per  cent,  of  the  cel¬ 
lars,  21  per  cent,  of  the  tenements  and  practically  all  the  yards  (with 
the  exception  of  the  yards  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company), 
were  dirty,  while  4  per  cent,  of  the  tenements  were  filthy.  In  the 


Greek-Italian  district  34  per  cent,  of  the  cellars,  60  per  cent,  of  the 
tenements,  and  88  per  cent,  of  the  yards  were  dirty,  while  26  per 
cent,  of  the  cellars  and  12  per  cent,  of  the  yards  were  filthy.  In  the 
Polish-Jewish  district,  48  per  cent,  of  the  cellars,  43  per  cent,  of  the 
tenements,  and  68  per  cent,  of  the  yards  were  dirty,  while  30  per 
cent,  of  the  cellars,  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  tenements,  and  20  per  cent. 
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of  the  yards  were  filthy.  There  are  many  factors  contributing  to 
dirty  and  filthy  conditions.  Perhaps  the  time  of  the  year  (the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  winter  and  the  early  part  of  spring)  in  which  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  made,  is  somewhat  responsible  for  the  conditions  of  the 
cellars  and  yards.  At  this  particular  time  people  are  more  likely  to 
neglect  their  yards  and  cellars.  At  any  rate  we  must  bear  this  fact 
in  mind  in  drawing  any  conclusions.  Some  tenements  are  dirty  be¬ 
cause  of  the  habits  of  the  people  living  in  them,  while  other  tene¬ 
ments  are  dirty  because  of  their  crowded  condition.  Legislation  and 
ordinances  can  accomplish  little  with  regard  to  cleanliness.  It  would 
require  entirely  too  many  inspectors  to  enforce  such  ordinances.  The 
only  way  to  make  people  clean  is  to  educate  them,  so  that  they  them¬ 
selves  will  realize  the  importance  of  cleanliness. 

Of  all  the  tenements  that  were  investigated,  only  three  were  found 
that  have  bathing  accommodations.  This  lack  of  bathing  facilities 
is  the  more  serious  as  there  are  no  free  public  baths  in  Salem.  The 
fact  to  be  emphasized,  however,  is  the  lack  of  free  public  baths,  for 
bath  accommodations  in  tenements  would  mean  higher  rents  than 
most  people  can  afford  to  pay. 

Some  of  the  houses  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company  were 
purposely  investigated,  that  comparisons  might  be  made.  This  com¬ 
pany  owns  about  125  tenements  of  3  and  6  rooms  each,  and  charges 
a  rent  of  25  cents  a  room  per  week,  which  is  about  one  half  of  the 
rent  of  the  other  houses.  The  only  requirement  of  the  company  is 
that  at  least  one  member  of  the  family  shall  be  in  their  employ.  The 
conditions  of  these  houses  compared  very  favorably  with  the  other 
houses ;  the  yards  are  well  drained  and  clean,  the  houses  are  built 
at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to  admit  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  the 
tenements  and  buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair.  These  houses  are 
2^2  stories  high,  accommodating  four  families  each  and  provided  with 
outside  iron  fire  escapes.  Crowding,  however,  is  present  in  these 
tenements  also,  and  in  one  of  the  tenements  occupied  by  a  Polish 
family  were  found  15  people  sleeping  in  5  rooms.  This  again  illus¬ 
trates  the  difficulty  in  preventing  room  crowding. 

Generalization  from  few  and  exceptional  cases  is  dangerous.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  drawing  our  conclusions,  endeavored  to  consider 
only  typical  cases  which  are  truly  representative  of  general  condi¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  conditions  are,  perhaps,  worse 
than  we  have  attempted  to  show.  Certainly  they  are  not  better. 
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Conclusions  to  be  Drawn  as  a  Result  of  the  Investigation. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  it  is  evident  that  Salem  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  cosmopolitan  city.  With  the  development  of  its  industries 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  foreign  born  population,  slums  and 
other  housing  evils  are  bound  to  spread  and  grow,  unless  some  defi¬ 
nite  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  them.  In  comparing  Salem  with 
large  cities,  such  as  New  York  or  Boston,  one  cannot  say  that  the 
housing  conditions  here  are  as  yet  very  grave,  nevertheless,  when  we 
consider  Salem  by  itself  we  must  admit  that  the  local  situation  is 
serious,  and  unless  the  matter  receives  immediate  attention  our  hous¬ 
ing-  evils  will  equal  those  of  larger  cities. 

The  room  crowding  prevailing  in  Salem  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  housing  accommodations.  The 
old  houses  in  the  Polish-Jewish  and  Greek-Italian  districts  are  inad¬ 
equate  to  supply  the  demand  and  a  sufficient  number  of  new  houses 
have  not  yet  been  erected.  In  speaking  to  one  of  the  Italian  land¬ 
lords,  who  owned  several  houses  on  Creek  Street,  we  were  told  that  the 
demand  was  so  great  that  the  people  themselves  offer  higher  rents  in 
order  to  obtain  tenements.  This  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  Jerry- 
Builder  will  soon  get  busy  in  this  district  and  revel  in  the  lack  of 
proper  building  regulations.  Never  before  did  Salem  find  itself  in  a 
greater  need  of  proper  building  ordinances.  There  is  still  time,  how¬ 
ever,  if  a  proper  building  code  is  enacted  at  once,  to  prevent  more 
serious  conditions  in  the  future. 

Remedial  and  Preventive  Measures  to  be  Undertaken. 

Many  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  housing  evils  have  been  of¬ 
fered.  Legislation  governing  the  details  of  construction  of  new 
buildings  to  be  erected,  the  building  of  model  dwellings  by  business 
corporations  or  philanthropic  associations,  city  planning  and  munic¬ 
ipal  housing  are  but  a  few  of  the  remedial  measures  which  have  been 
suggested.  There  is  no  cure-all  remedy  for  housing  evils.  The  rem¬ 
edies  for  bad  housing  must  proceed  from  many  directions,  and  prog¬ 
ress  toward  housing  reform  is  necessarily  slow.  We  cannot  hope  to 
establish  housing  reform  which  will  secure  ideal  conditions.  If, 
however,  we  work  on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none,  we  can  succeed  in  bringing  about  reform  which  will  greatly  al¬ 
leviate  present  conditions. 

Before  attempting  to  provide  itself  with  a  Building  Code  and  new 
Health  Ordinances,  the  City  of  Salem  can  greatly  improve  the  pres- 
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ent  situation  by  enforcing  the  health  ordinances  already  in  existence 
which  pertain  to  cleanliness  of  premises,  room  crowding  and  removal 
of  privies.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  say  how  to  enforce  these  ordi¬ 
nances,  but  will  venture  to  suggest  that  more  frequent  inspection 
be  made  possible  by  a  larger  staff. 

The  City  of  Salem  is  certainly  in  urgent  need  of  a  Building  Code 
which  shall  govern  the  detail  of  construction  of  new  buildings.  Such 
a  code  should  make  provision  first,  for  light  and  ventilation,  that  is, 
percentage  of  lot  occupied,  height  of  tenement  houses,  yards,  space 
between  buildings,  size  of  rooms,  window  space  and  other  details 
which  it  is  beyond  this  report  to  consider.  Second,  for  sanitation, 
that  is,  number  and  location  of  water  closets  in  tenement  houses, 
proper  water  supply  and  plumbing,  and  maintenance  of  cleanly  con¬ 
ditions.  Third,  for  fire  protection,  that  is,  such  provisions  as  to  the 
size  of  the  tenement  houses,  material  used,  arrangement  of  stairs  and 
other  details  which  shall  reduce  the  fire  risk  to  a  minimum.  The 
plans  of  buildings  to  be  erected  should  be  approved  by  a  competent 
architect,  conversant  with  the  Building  Code  and  in  the  employ  of 
the  city.  The  drafting  of  a  Building  Code  is  a  very  difficult  matter, 
and  its  success  or  failure  will  depend  largely  on  its  clearness  and 
definiteness.  There  is  also  danger  of  overdoing,  that  is,  making  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  which  will  prevent  people  from  building  and 
thus  create  a  house  famine.  Too  much  law  is  often  as  bad  as  no 
law  and  should  be  avoided. 

Although  legislation  will  be  of  great  value  to  prevent  future  evils, 
it  is  not  well  to  depend  on  legislation  alone.  Other  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  should  be  instituted.  The  erection  of  model  dwellings  by  well 
organized  business  concerns,  on  absolute  business  principles,  and  at 
rentals  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes  is  a  remedial  measure 
which  will  guarantee  the  future  and  also  improve  present  conditions. 
Any  movement  toward  the  erection  of  model  dwellings  should  be  on 
a  large  scale.  The  erection  of  one  or  two  or  even  of  a  dozen  such 
dwellings  will  be  of  but  little  value  in  bettering  housing  conditions. 
A  sufficient  number  of  these  model  dwellings,  properly  managed  and 
well  advertised,  would  render  unnecessary  the  undesirable  tenements. 
If  conducted  on  business  principles,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  an 
enterprise  should  not  pay  reasonable  dividends.  We  think  that  the 
Jerry-Builder  would  soon  either  have  to  improve  his  methods  or  go 
out  of  business.  Many  corporations  have  already  been  formed  in  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  model  dwellings,  and  wherever 
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these  corporations  were  established  on  a  purely  business  basis  the  re¬ 
sults  have  proved  satisfactory,  both  as  a  business  venture  and  as  a 
housing  reform  movement.  In  an  article  on  housing  which  appeared 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  February,  1911,  the  author  quotes  from 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company 
of  New  York  as  follows:  “The  company’s  buildings  shelter  each 
year  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign-born  population,  and  it  may  be 
that  they  will  become  more  and  more  a  halting  place,  with  badly  con¬ 
gested  tenement  environment  as  a  starting  point,  and  wholesome  sub¬ 
urban  life  as  the  goal.  The  company’s  tenants,  as  a  whole,  are 
more  self-respecting  than  the  average  tenement  dweller,  but  they 
are  not  on  the  average  more  prosperous.  The  statement  frequently 
made  that  model  tenements  become  the  homes  of  people  who  can  af¬ 
ford  higher  rentals,  is  not  true  so  far  as  the  experience  of  this  com¬ 
pany  with  its  own  buildings  is  concerned.” 

After  all  is  said  and  done  about  legislation  and  the  erection  of 
model  dwellings,  there  still  remains  another  and  perhaps  a  more 
fundamental  remedy;  namely,  education  of  the  people.  The  greater 
part  of  the  existing  housing  evils  can  be  eventually  traced  to  a  lack 
of  education  of  the  people.  Our  present  methods  of  education 
are  in  general  rather  old  fashioned,  and  the  education  of  our  foreign- 
born  population,  especially  the  older  element,  is  entirely  neglected. 
It  is  a  popular  fallacy  to  consider  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  of  English  to  the  immigrant  the  principal  thing.  The  truth  is, 
we  should  educate  them  in  our  way  of  thinking,  which  can  often  be 
done  most  effectively  by  appealing  to  them  in  their  native  tongue.  It 
is  far  more  important  to  make  the  foreign  population  think  our  way 
than  talk  our  way.  We  must  appeal  to  them  by  means  of  circulars 
and  bulletins  printed  in  their  own  tongues,  pointing  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  good  homes  and  the  dangers  of  bad.  They  should  be  made 
to  realize  for  themselves  that  they  must  avoid  crowding,  not  because 
it  is  against  the  law,  but  rather  because  it  is  for  their  own  welfare. 
Trained  inspectors  speaking  different  languages  should  be  sent 
around  to  teach  them  the  first  principles  of  sanitation.  We  must 
make  them  feel  that  they  are  an  important  part  of  our  community  and 
that  their  co-operation  is  needed  for  the  betterment  of  conditions. 

A  well-organized  campaign  of  education  should  be  carried  on. 
Illustrated  free  lectures  on  the  subjects  of  housing  and  sanitation 
should  be  given,  not  only  in  English,  but  also  in  Polish,  Italian,  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Greek,  and  these  should  be  supplemented  by  a  free  distribu- 
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tion  of  pamphlets  in  the  native  tongues  on  the  same  topics.  These 
measures,  combined  with  intelligent  and  trained  inspection,  must  yield 
'telling  results  in  the  line  of  housing  reform. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  no  cure-all  remedies  for  bad  housing. 
The  problem  of  housing  of  the  poorer  classes  is  but  a  sub-division  of 
the  great  social,  economic,  and  ethical  problem  of  the  human  race. 
These  remedies  are  offered,  not  because  they  will  entirely  remove  the 
housing  evils,  but  because  when  properly  carried  through,  they  will 
bring  about  far  better  conditions  than  those  now  existing. 


Table  I. 


OVERCROWDING  AND  DEATH  RATES. 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 


Death  Rates  per  1,000  living. 


Proportion  of  total  population 
living  more  than  two  in  a  room 

District  with  under  10% 

U  U  It 


a 

a 

ii 

t< 

«< 

a 

u 

a 

u 

a 

it 

10-15% 

15-20% 

20-25% 

25-30% 

30  and  more 


From  all 
causes 


1899 

1901 

15.22 

14.5 

17.13 

16.2 

19.13 

18.1 

20.49 

19.0 

20.48 

20.9 

24.07 

21.0 

from  Phthisis 


1899 

1901 

1.18 

1.26 

1.52 

1.52 

1.68 

1.64 

2.00 

2.06 

2.13 

2.27 

2.16 

2.13 

Table  II. 

ANNUAL  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  LIVING  DURING 
FIVE  YEARS  IN  BACK-TO-BACK  HOUSES, 

MANCHESTER. 


Groups 

Total  popu¬ 
lation 

Percentage  of 
Back-to-Back 
houses 

All 

causes 

Common 

infectious 

diseases 

Con¬ 

sumption 

Other 

lung 

diseases 

Diarrhoea 

I 

8,713 

0 

27.5 

4.5 

2.8 

6.6 

1.4 

II 

11,749 

23 

29.2 

4.8 

3.3 

7.8 

1.6 

III 

11,405 

56 

30.5 

6.2 

3.6 

7.9 

2.1 

IV 

892 

100 

38.4 

8.7 

5.2 

9.2 

3.4 

This  table  was  taken  from  Dewsnup,  R.  E.,  “  The  Housing 
Problem  in  England,”  pp.  27  and  29. 
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Table  III. 

ROOM  CROWDING. 


Salem,  Mass. 

Table  showing  percentage  of  population  investigated,  sleeping  in 

bedrooms  occupied  by, 


District 

2  and 
less 

more  than 

2  or  3 

3-4 

4-5 

5-6 

Percent  of  total  popu¬ 
lation  sleeping  in  rooms 
occupied  by  more  than  2 

French 

% 

27 

% 

37 

% 

31 

% 

5 

% 

73 

Polish- Jewish 

20 

22 

41 

14 

3 

80 

Greek-Italian 

20 

43 

37 

80 

Table  IV. 

CUBIC  AIR-SPACE  PER  OCCDPANT. 

Salem,  Mass. 


Percentage  of  population  investigated,  sleeping  in  rooms  having  a 
total  of  cubic  feet  per  occupant  as  follows  : 


District 

less  than 
200  cu.  ft. 

200  to 
300 

3C0  to 
400 

400  to 
500 

oyer 

500 

Per  cent  of  population 
sleeping  in  rooms  of 
less  than  400  cu.  ft.  per 
occupant 

French 

% 

0 

% 

33 

% 

28 

% 

17 

% 

22 

61 

Polish- Jewish 

7 

28 

42 

10 

13 

77 

Greek-Italian 

2 

34 

37 

19 

8 

73 

Table  V. 

LOT  CROWDING. 
Salem,  Mass. 


Percentage  of  total  buildings  occupying 


District 

less  then 

50  per  cent  of  lot 

60-60 

60-70 

70-80 

80-90 

over  90 

% 

% 

°!o 

% 

% 

% 

French 

10 

13 

22 

22 

14 

19 

Polish  Jewish 

50 

13 

10 

13 

10 

4 

Greek-Italian 

40 

20 

20 

10 

10 
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Table  VI. 

WINDOW  SPACE. 
Salem,  Mass. 


Percentage  of  total  rooms  having  window-space  : 


Districts 

less  than  5  per  cent  of  5-8  8-12 

total  floor  space 

oyer  12 

less  than 
12 

French 

%  %  % 

% 

% 

5  55 

40 

60 

Polish-Jewish 

2  17  18 

63 

37 

Greek-Italian 

1  3  18 

Table  VII. 

78 

22 

Table  showing 

location  of  water-closets  and  number  of 
using  same  by  percentages. 

Salem,  Mass. 

French  District 

families 

Location 

Number  of  families  used  by 

• 

Outside 

12  3  4 

%  %  %  % 

Total  used  by  more  than 
one  family 

% 

In  cellar 

10 

10 

In  hall 

In  dwelling 

10  7 

73 

Polish-Jewish  District 

7 

Outside 

10 

10 

In  cellar 

In  hall 

10  16  5 

24 

31 

In  dwelling 

24  11 

Greek-Italian  District. 

11 

Outside 

In  cellar 

In  hall 

8 

8 

8 

In  dwelling 

76  8 

8 

48 


Table  VIII. 

CONDITION  OF  TENEMENTS,  WATER-CLOSETS, 

CELLARS  AND  YARDS. 


Salem,  Mass. 


District 

Clean 

Tenements. 

Dirty 

Filthy 

Water-Closets. 

Clean  Dirty 

Filthy 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

F  rench 

75 

21 

4 

80 

18 

2 

Polish- Jewish 

55 

43 

2 

47 

47 

6 

Greek-Italian 

38 

60 

2 

54 

42 

4 

French 

50 

Cellars 

50 

0 

2 

Yards 

98 

0 

Polish-Jewish 

22 

48 

30 

12 

68 

20 

Greek-Italian 

40 

34 

26 

0 

88 

12 

Table  IX. 

HEIGHT  OF  CEILINGS  IN  TENEMENTS. 

Salem,  Mass. 

Percentage  of  total  rooms  having  height  of  ceiling  equal  to 


District 

6-7  ft. 

7-8  ft. 

8-9  ft. 

9  and  over 

Total  less 

% 

% 

% 

°Io 

% 

French 

3 

59 

32 

6 

94 

Polish-Jewish 

2 

27 

61 

10 

90 

Greek-Italian 

11 

28 

59 

2 

98 

Table  X. 

NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  IN  TENEMENTS. 


Salem,  Mass. 

Percentage  of  tenements  having  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  rooms 

Number  of  rooms 


District 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

French 

0 

18 

12 

58 

12 

Polish-Jewish 

3 

44 

34 

17 

2 

Greek-Italian 

0 

17 

70 

10 

3 

“And  the  young  king  said,  T  have  fov/nd  it , 
The  road  to  the  rest  ye  seek.f 
The  strong  shall  wait  for  the  weary, 

_  j  •'  1) 

The  hale  shall  halt  for  the  weak;  pilgrim 
With  the  even  tramp  of  an  army 

Where  no  man  breaks  the  ffilPI 
JFtf  sftaZZ  march  to  peace  and  plenty,  - 
In  the  bond  of  brotherhood  —  sign.*” 

k  v ;^K.ipling,s  “An  Imperial  Rescript.” 


